Targeting Foreign Policy and Campaign Finances 


B n the wake of Watergate and Vietnam, Con- 
I gress took various steps in hopes of prevent- 
rl ing such executive branch excesses again. 
But in the ensuing years some of the ideas that 
supporters originally hailed as reforms have led 
the nation down some strange and ironic paths to 
unintended consequences. 

^Congress, for example, flexed its new-found 
muscle after President Richard M. Nixon’s Au- 
gust 1974 resignation by adding provisions to 
spending bills that restricted President Gerald R. 
Ford’s ability to exercise his foreign policy pow- 
ers, particularly aid to anti-communist factions in 
foreign civil wars. 

In 1975, the country in question was Angola. 
In; 1985, it was Nicaragua, and then-Rep. Ed- 
ward P. Boland (D-Mass.) won inclusion of his 
eponymous amendment that restricted military 
aid to the contra rebels fighting Nicaragua’s San- 
dinista government; it was repealed the next 
year. 

Reagan administration attempts to get around 
the Boland Amendment led directly to the Iran- 
contra affair, the effort by White House aide Ol- 
iver L. North and others to sell arms to Iran in 
exchange for hostages, funneling the proceeds to 
the contras. 

Conveniently, another post-Watergate-era 
measure was waiting in the wings to deal with 
that matter: the institution of the independent 
counsel, which was established by the Ethics in 
Government Act of 1978. The law was inspired 
by: the "special prosecutors” of the Watergate 
days and based on the notion that the executive 
branch cannot always be trusted to investigate 
itself. ' 

Independent counsel Lawrence E. Walsh has 
been at work on the Iran-contra case since De- 
cember 1986. (The same law — the Ethics in 


Government Act — requires personal financial 
disclosure by high-ranking government officials.) 

’ The finger-pointing over Iran-contra continues 
to this day, with some professing amazement 
that such a thing could happen after the lessons 
learned in Watergate. If only the Reagan admin- 
istration had heeded the Boland Amendment, 
they say. If only there had never been a Boland 
Amdendment, others say. 

Even the independent counsel— both the man 
and the institution — has taken a share of criti- 
cism for prolonging the controversy. If only, they 
say, there had never been such a creature as an 
independent counsel. There is talk again of “re- 
forming” the reform. 

The only certain lesson may be that govern- 
ment, described by James Madison as "the great- 
est of all reflections on human nature,” is also 
hopelessly and forever victim to it. 

That notion receives even greater support 
from two other post-Watergate attempts at 
change: the 1974 federal campaign finance re- 
visions and the Congressional Budget Act of the 
same year. 

The campaign finance measure — officially the 
Federal Election Campaign Amendments of 
1974 — also was enacted by a supercharged Con- 
gress in reaction to the secret campaign funds 
and outsized individual contributions of Nixon’s 
1972 reelection effort! The law established lim- 
its on donations to federal election campaigns, 
broad disclosure of the sources of contributions 
and public financing of presidential campaigns. 

The statute did give the campaign process a 
new degree of transparency. But campaign finan- 
ciers and their lawyers quickly learned how to 
get around the contribution limits by having the 
money directed to party organizations — rather 
than individual campaigns — for purposes not ex- 
plicitly covered by the law. Individuals restricted 


to donations of $1,000 for each campaign under 
the federal law now are giving hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in "soft money” for the use of 
both parties. 

Moreover, the 1974 law, by allowing corpo- 
rations, unions and other organized forces to cre- 
ate separate campaign contribution funds, en- 
couraged the growth of political action commit- 
tees. PACs, generally formed by groups with 
particular interest in specific legislation, now 
pump tens of millions of dollars into congression- 
al campaigns and are widely villified — fairly or 
unfairly — as a cause of Congress’s unresponsive- 
ness to the needs of the nation. 

The most battered “reform” of the Nixon-era 
backwash undoubtedly is the federal budget pro- 
cess set up in 1974. It was inspired by Nixon's 
refusal to spend billions of dollars appropriated 
by Congress (it was called "impoundment” and 
was his version of the line-item veto). Designed 
to reassert congressional control over federal 
spending, the bill ended impoundment and cre- 
ated the House and Senate Budget committees, 
the Congressional Budget Office and the pro.- 
cess — still mysterious to much of America — by 
which Congress excercises its constitutional 
power of the purse. 

Since then, various schemes to tame the crea- ' 
ture have been attempted: the automatic seques- 
tration of the 1985 Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
deficit reduction law and the "ceilings” and “fi- 
rewalls” of the 1990 congressional-executive 
budget agreement. In the process, much of the 
authority that Congress sought to reclaim with 
the 1974 measure has returned to the executive 
branch... 

Meanwhile, the projected deficit this year is 
more than 65 times what it was in 1974. 
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